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NEW MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX 


BUSINESS 


A small contraseasonal dip hit 
business in New Mexico during October; but, 
even so, activity continued to ride above the 
1947-57 trend line. Considering the rela- 
tively steep upward slant of that line, this 
performance must be considered satisfactory. 

The decline in the Index of Business Ac- 
tivity was largely caused by the poor show- 
ings made by metallics production and by 
retail sales (particularly, those of automobile 
dealers and the "other retail" group), sales 
of amusement places, and sales of construc- 
tion contractors. 

Automobile sales were undoubtedly ad- 
versely affected by the imminence of new- 
model showings and by the ''wait-and-see" 
attitude of many prospective car buyers. Al- 
though contractors' sales in October were 
nearly four times their 1947-49 volume and 
were large by any standard of comparison 
except that of the preceding 12 months, they 
dropped sharply from their stratospheric 
heights of early 1958. 

The decline in volume of sales made by 
amusement places followedthe usual October 
pattern. In mining, the sharp drop in copper 
output, despite stronger prices, resulted 
from a strike at the Chino mines. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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A Businessman Looks at the 


Economic Development Commission 


Because most of the work which this Bureau does is concerned 
primarily with the economic development of New Mexico, we have had 
an abiding interest in the affairs of the EDC, having assisted with the 
legislation which established the agency and having served it in various 
capacities during its hectic existence. In December 1954 we published 
in NEW MEXICO BUSINESS our own analysis of the prerequisites for 
successful functioning of the EDC. We are, therefore, especially 
pleased to present this appraisal of the agency by a man who has first- 
hand experience with the many difficulties standing in the way of its 
successful operation. Mr. Jack Wentworth, the present Executive 
Director of New Mexico's Economic Development Commission, came 
to his job with a background of wide a in the business world 
and with the perspective of the i executive. Although 
his article does not necessarily express on opinions of the Bureau, his 
analysis is considered important, discerning, and provocative. --Editor 


I. Functions and Operation 


Althoughthere has been much public discussion 
about the New Mexico Economic Development 
Commission, very little published material on its 
functions and operation is available. The last 
authoritative report, prepared by George W. 
Hubley for the Commission in the fall of 1955, 
made recommendations for a development pro- 
gram based on his survey of the economy of 
the State. Prior to its publication, a brief but 
thoughtful analysis by Ralph L. Edgel, a former 
director of the Commission, discussing the pro- 
posed revival of the agency, appeared in the De- 
cember 1954 issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS. 

Three years have elapsed since the Hubley re- 
port was made, and a re-evaluation based on the 
Commission's operation, both as to practical 
application of recommended programs and effec- 
tiveness in action, is needed. It is significant 
that after 13 months of service with the Com- 
mission, the writer finds that he is in substantial 
agreement with many of the observations made by 
the reports cited, and that many of the problems 
of earlier years still obtain. 


BASIC FACTORS 

Two conditions are fundamental to the functions 
of state economic development agencies. The 
first is the national trend, especially pronounced 


and the State Government 
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in New Mexico, toward urbanization, which tends 
to create economic imbalance in given areas. In 
New Mexico, for example, the population of 14 of 
the 32 counties has been decreasing, while the 
State's total population has increased atone of the 
fastest rates in the nation. This imbalance is one 
of the principal concerns of state development 
agencies. 

The second is the highly competitive nature of 
the field, at a time when there is an industrial 
trend both toward dispersement and expansion. 
Forty-four states (including Alaska), Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, as well as large banks, railroads 
and foreign countries, have economic develop- 
ment agencies or divisions, all competing to ex- 
ploit these tendencies. A brief analysis in the 
1958 annual report of the New Mexico Economic 
Development Commission shows that in budget it 
ranks among the lowest eight of 45 agencies 
studied, and similarly low in size of staff. 

A principal, intangible factorin state economic 
development is the degree of optimism among its 
citizens and the business community. There is 
far too much squeamish pessimism in New Mex- 
ico concerning the soundness of recent expansion. 
If the author has formed one clear conclusion in 
the 13 months of his service at the seat of the 
state government, it is that real danger lies in 
the loss of our traditional spirit of adventure. 
Given appropriate measures to support the gains 
that have been made, there is no reason expansion 
should not continue. 


UNCERTAIN FUNCTION 

The diversity of opinion about’the role of an 
economic development agency in New Mexico 
noted by Mr. Edgel in his 1954 article is even 
more pronounced today. There has been general 
agreement that its primary function should be, in 
his words, to induce private enterprise to enter- 
prise, ''through a program of research, planning, 
and action. Discord begins in the matter of em- 
phasis--whether research-planning or action- 
promotion should be given precedence in program 


activities. The controversy was contributed to in 
no little degree by the record of the Commission 
for a period since 1954, when promoters had their 
heyday, and hoopla reigned supreme. Sincere, 
earnest people were encouraged to projects which 
had no future, marginal consultants engaged, ex- 
travagant statements made--a period, in short, 
of noisy exploitation and complete disregard for a 
sincere, realistic approach to the problems at 
hand. The effect has been to handicap seriously 
the work of succeeding commissions. One of the 
Commission's principal concerns has consequent- 
ly been--and must continue to be--achievement of 
a stature deserving of confidence and respect, 
both within and without government, without which 
fully effective programs are impossible. 

For many reasons, not the least of which is 
the lack of wide support, a program emphasizing 
basic research has never succeeded. 


A PROPER PROGRAM 

The obvious answer to this unfortunate and un- 
necessary dilemma, always bearing in mind the 
goal of stimulating business, is a balanced pro- 
gram based on a combination of research and 
action, such as was proposed both by Hubley and 
Edgel. The word research, however, has been 
so much bandied about in this context that it is 
fast becoming an obstacle to a clear approach to 
the problem. It is not research upon which ac- 
tion depends, but knowledge--whether the product 
of organized research or simple observation or 
informal data collection. There are those who 
would suppress all action, and particularly pro- 
motion, until existing knowledge canbe augmented 
by basic research programs. Even if this were 
practical--and in the context in which the Com- 
mission operates it is not--it would be undesir- 
able. There are many areas in which the need 
for basic research is desperate, in water de- 
velopment for one, but there are others in which 
existing knowledge offers an adequate foundation 
for immediate action. Mr. Edgel listed some, 
relating to information services, business edu- 
cation, venture capital development, and market 
expansion. A more recent, specific example 
would be the growing research and development 
industry, the encouragement of which is well 
suited to conditions in New Mexico. 

Weare at a tremendous advantage in the type of 
individuals who have been attracted to New Mex- 
ico by the nuclear physics-missile-electronics 
complex. They make fine citizens, they like New 
Mexico, and in human resources they are a great 
asset. It would be unthinkable, in this era of ex- 
pansion and keen competition, not to exploit the 
advantages we have by appropriate action, in- 
cluding "selling'' New Mexico. 


Picking up the stick by the other end, it is 
sometimes necessary to remind academicians that 
if action depends upon knowledge, the reverse is 
also true. Action programs often produce find- 
ings which could not otherwise be obtained, may 
point up areas needing investigation and, if effec- 
tive, may be expected to aid materially the cause 
of pure research. 


The Hubley Program 

~The balanced program recommended by Hubley 
consisted of three parts: 1) informational serv- 
ice--collecting and publicizing information on 
the State's economic resources and development 
opportunities, for the purpose of encouraging ex- 
pansion and new enterprise, with economic re- 
search and engineering feasibility studies to be 
done by the Bureau of Business Research and 
outside firms; 2) cooperative investigations of 
natural resources, mobilizing the efforts of other 
state and federal agencies; 3) community service 
--surveys of community facilities, industrial 
development programs, small business advisory 
services. Detailed recommendations for the 
gradual initiation of parts of the program over a 
period of three years were made. A series of 
setbacks and obstacles, however, to be discussed 
later, prevented the orderly application of this 
program. 


Hubley's report very sensibly suggests the use 
of the existing facilities of specialist-organiza- 
tions and agencies for research studies, with 
participation by the Commission when necessary, 
its principal function being to provide the spon- 
sorship and coordinationthat other agencies can- 
not. One difficulty here, however, is that the law 
does not specifically provide for this activity, al- 
though a combination of two provisions covers it, 
and there is considerable doubt about the extent 
of support for it in the Legislature. 

It should be obvious that government economic 
development activities, in their nature essential- 
ly informational--and properly so inthe American 
economic system--require time to produce re- 
sults. Even under the best of conditions, the 
effectiveness of a program is not readily measur- 
ed and demonstrated. Yet the popular impression 
persists that the Commission has only to press a 
button to start smoke pouring from industrial 
chimney tops. Those who clamor for action must 
be reminded that final determinations as to in- 
vestment in New Mexico are made by the busi- 
nesses themselves; no one is going to move to 
New Mexico or anywhere else against his will. It 
is the Commission's job to provide facts and data 
needed, and to work toward improved industrial 
conditions, by which business prospects may be 
led to take favorable action. 


“ARTIFICIAL LURES" 

In connection with this, it should be inserted 
that there is some popular advocacy of the es- 
tablishment by the State of material and financial 
inducements to attract business. The implications 
of such proposals are tremendous and complex, 
particularly in their bearing on the philosophy of 
American democracy. They are certainly not 
compatible with the rugged individualism of most 
New Mexicans, and noresponsible student has yet 
suggested this kind of program in New Mexico. 
Moreover, there are serious doubts about the 
efficacy of what might be called "artificial lures." 
For one thing, the types of business they attract 
might be expected to move on when offered better 
bait. Responsible businessmen are primarily 
interested in the factors which go to ‘make up 
"business climate.'' In the matter of taxes for 
example--one of the favorite targets of artificial- 
lure advocates--the director of the research di- 
vision of the Ohio Department of Taxation, James 
H. Maloon, on August 26, 1958, stated that in 
"the United States the tax factor as an industry 
location determinant is overplayed and over- 
stated... thereappearsto be universalagreement 
that the state and local tax burden is at best a 
secondary consideration in location selection.... 

"There are very realeconomic and even social 
factors which must generally weigh more heavily 
than the state-local tax factor.... 

"We must be concerned primarily with the 
health and growth of the national economy; and it 
should be amply clear that the economics of pro- 
duction and distribution cannot be circumscribed 
by the creation of tax havens or provinces and 
yet expect an optimum allocation of resources, 
efficiency or productivity.... A reasonable and 
equitable tax structure, avoiding the unusual 
compliance difficulties, is to my mind a more 
productive long-run course than plunging headlong 
into interstate and interjurisdictional fiscal bid- 
ding and buying of industry....'' Industry does 
not want substandard schools, municipal services, 
nor substandard local government. Generally, it 
is ready to carry a fair and equitable tax burden, 
if the services for which it pays are forthcoming. 
It is more important to be able to assure new 
business that it will be fairly and honorably treat- 
ed in the future, that the tax bases will not be 
increased unreasonably after they have become 
citizens of New Mexico, and that integrity exists 
in government, than it is to offer concessions 
and subsidies which may well be regretted at a 
later date. 


Parenthetically, in a recent analysis the Com- 
mission determined that the tax structure relating 
to business in New Mexico did not present as 
dreary a picture as had been supposed, when 


compared with those of other states. This infor- 
mation has been given wide distribution to inter- 
ested businessmen and industrialists throughout 
the nation. 

This type of activity is one of the important-- 
indeed essential--functions ofan economic devel- 
opment agency. Many agencies have available 
valuable and usefulinformation which, for lack of 
facilities or other limitations, is not released to 
the public. As a matter of economy and efficien- 
cy, and as a base in determining other activities, 
the Commission has made the coordination and 
application of such existing data one of its first 
orders of business. This is a fundamental re- 
sponsibility, not to be misconstrued as 'warming 
over old material." 


II. Fundamental Problems 


LACK OF CONTINUITY AND SUPPORT 

In the 10 years since its creation in 1949, the 
New Mexico Economic Development Commission 
has been plagued by lack of continuity, a legis- 
lative stepchild exposed to inclement political 
weathers. There have been, in effect, four suc- 
cessive, distinct organizations. For various 
periods, one over two years in length, the agency 
was dormant because of lack of funds. A brief 
summary of the history of its four separate 
phases is given in the 1957-58 annual report of 
the Commission. 

This lack of continuity has had a profoundly 
adverse effect on allCommission operations. Not 
only has it set the agency back time and again and 
prevented orderly maturation, but the very threat 
of abolishment or wholesale change continues to 
act as a throttle. It is just not realistic to expect 
full value from a government agency under these 
circumstances. The appropriation of inadequate 
funds by the Legislature, and with every biennium 
the prospect of none at all, cripples staff pro- 
curement, particularly where essential special- 
istsand skilled professionals are involved. Long- 
term planning and future commitments are next 
to impossible. Insecurity, instability, and even 
hesitancy are the inevitable results. 

Given adequate assurance of support, it should 
be the hope of responsible legislators that in the 
not-too-distant future they may call on the Eco- 
nomic Development Commission for advice and 
counsel in matters concerning the economic 
welfare of the State. At present, for obvious 
reasons, the Commission is extremely cautious 
about being heard aloud. 


INADEQUATE STATUS 

Similar effects are produced by the continuing 
indiscriminate use of the Commission as a po- 
litical football. Complete political immunity is 
an impossible ideal, but agencies, such as the 
Commission, whose functions are essentially 
technical and informational in nature must be 
accorded some degree of non-partisan status if 
they are to survive at all. If irresponsible po- 
litical abuse continues, it is perfectly apparent 
that the Commission will not. 

Some of these abuses are attributable, in part, 
to the failure of public understanding and support. 
The very nature of the technical-informational 
functions of the Commission makes it vulnerable 
to attack, leading, for example, to cartoons ina 
major state newspaper lampooning the Com- 
mission for making "'surveys of little ol' surveys." 
This is not to say that criticism shouldbe stifled, 
but it serves toillustrate a popular misconception 
of the role of state development agencies. Part 
of the difficulty lies in the extremely broad ob- 
jectives of the act under which the New Mexico 
Commission operates. It is hard for the average 
person to connect data collection, research, and 
promotion with tangible economic expansion. 

Lack of public support, among other things, 
encourages improper interference with the Com- 
mission's operation. In the autumn of 1957, for 
example, members of the Commission were con- 
tacted by a statewide business organization and 
told that if proposed staff changes were made, 
its appropriation might have a difficult time in 
the Twenty-Fourth Legislature. Such incidents 
suggest how far the Commission has been from 
achieving stability, recognition, and public ac- 
ceptance. 

From November 1957 toJanuary 1958 vigorous 
efforts were made to counteract this situation. A 
newsletter describing activities of the Commis- 
sion, as well as reporting economic news, was 
published monthly; numerous articles appeared 
in the press and several in national magazines. 
Above all, the help and understanding of respon- 
sible leading citizens is needed. 


INHERENT WEAKNESS 

A fundamental limitation is imposed by the 
.commission form itself. The members of the 
Commission have beenmen of high caliber, serv- 
ing without compensation or reward of any kind, 
who were motivated only by an interest in a 
practical and effective program. Nevertheless, 
it is an inefficient structure that serves to dilute 
the line of authority and to weaken coordination 
and cooperation with other state agencies. Eco- 
nomic development relates, in all its functions, 
. directly or indirectly to the work of nearly ali 


other state government agencies, and is, in the 
final analysis, a function of the executive for 
which he will be held responsible. The commis- 
sion form does not relieve him of responsibility, 
yet deprives him of direct authority and makes 
coordination with other executive agencies diffi- 
cult. It also creates superfluous administrative 
work for the staff. 


III. Operational Problems 


It is not surprising, in this context, that the 
operational problems encountered by the Com- 
mission have been formidable, some even insur- 
mountable. Lack of cooperationfrom administra- 
tive and other state agencies has been a constant 
harassment. Although the Commission acts, in 
many respects, as the show window of New Mex- 
ico, this fact completely escapes many officials 
of the state government. 


LACK OF GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 

The office of the State Purchasing Agent ap- 
peared to be oblivious of its responsibilities as a 
service department. Until December 1, 1958, that 
office repeatedly obstructedand delayed the Com- 
mission in the performance of its duties, causing 
a particularly serious impairment of its publica- 
tion program. It was amazing to this writer to 
find, after having been on the other side of the 
fence for more than 10 years, in a position of 
selling to the State, that the service to state a- 
gencies, for whom the Purchasing Agent does 
the buying, was as indifferent as it had been to 
vendors. 

The State Department of Game and Fish refused 
the use of its facilities in processing a promo- 
tional film, although it had equipment available. 
The Commission finally managed to get 13 prints 
of the film processed by another department. 

The Bureau of Revenue failed to answer three 
queries from the Commission, over a period of 
six weeks, regarding the tax liability of a petro- 
chemical firm which had already made a firm 
offer for a plant site in New Mexico. 

State officials constantly emphasize the ne- 
cessity of securing the services of qualified men 
and women of ability in government. Yet the 
Department of Finance and Administration ob- 
jected tothe employment of anindustrial engineer, 
on grounds of economy. Funds for this purpose 
were available inthe budget of the agency, but the 
salary of a qualified engineer would have had to 
approach those of some of the department heads. 


Economic development activities require the 
services of industrial specialists, and the em- 
ployment of one would have gone far to satisfy 
the hue and cry for Commission action. Other 
personnel difficulties were created by delays in 
communication and approval by the Finance De- 
partment. 

Arbitrary and unreasonable rules laid down by 
the Finance Department in connection with a 
vehicle owned by the Commission ignored the 
necessity of its use for conferences and out-of- 
town speaking engagements, frequently on week- 
ends and involving night driving. This resulted 
in inhibition concerning its use, and the car was 
finally turned over to that department for the use 
of its own employees. 


PUBLIC MISCONCEPTIONS 

A continuing difficulty, related to the need for 
public education, is the great number of people 
who come to the Commission for help it cannot 
legitimately give. The Economic Development 
Commission attracts quantities of promoters, 
incompetent businessmen, crackpots, unethical, 
unsuccessful, helpless people, many looking for 
financing or other forms of subsidy. Some, for 
example, have partially developed mineralclaims 
or small production businesses, starting only with 
an idea, and by the time they reach the Commis- 
sion are desperate for financial aid, assistance 
or advice, sales help, or general promotional 
and marketing support. Most of these applica- 
tions go far beyond the functions of management 
counseling, in which a state development agency 
might legitimately engage in a limited form. 
Nevertheless, their stories must be listened to 
patiently, and they must be treated courteously. 

A certain amount of this kind of imposition can- 
not be avoided and must be allowed for. When it 
becomes onerous, efficiency is impaired. It is 
another symptom of the lack of public understand- 
ing of the agency's functions, 


NECESSARY INITIATIVE: COMMUNITY 
Successful state development programs depend 
in no small degree upon private business and 
community initiative, which both affects and can 
be stimulated bythe activities of the state agency. 
One of the handicaps in New Mexico is the lack of 
community and business organizations capable of 
exploiting the services of the Commission. Dr. 
William J. Parish, professor of business admin- 
istration at the University of New Mexico, was 
quoted in the press as saying that "A lack of 
leadership here in the past made the EDC exist 
by default.'' Local and state programs are com- 
plementary, and one does not supplant the other. 
Nevertheless, there is a serious lack of local 
leadership in the field of economic development. 


Far from serving, by the simple fact of its ex- 
istence, as an invitation to businessmen to lean 
on the state government or "Little Uncle" (cer- 
tainly not the legislative intent) as Dr. Parish 
has suggested, the Commission not only can but 
needs to encourage independent action. Without 
such a state agency the limited resources of 
many small communities are wholly inadequate 
to support the most vigorous efforts, no matter 
what the incentive. 

On the other hand, the Commission cannot 
help communities that will not help themselves. 
During 1958 it provided New Mexico chambers of 
commerce with quantities of information relating 
to industrial, community and area development, 
pertinent legislation, and industrial prospects. 
Very few were aggressive in following up this 
information. 

Many local groups who all too readily pay lip 
service to the desirability of expansion either do 
not understand what is involved or are not pre- 
pared to pay the price. Self-appraisal, realistic 
evaluation of assets, making data available to 
prospects, improvement of "business climate" 
--quality of government, municipal services, ed- 
ucation, sanitation, police and fire protection-- 
all are necessary and all require investment of 
time, effort, and money. Leaders must be pre- 
pared to follow up on prospects with time and 
travel. Zoning ordinances may need active sup- 
port; land purchase, without prospect of direct 
profit, may be desirable; provision for industrial 
parks, complete with public utilities, trans- 
portation and communication facilities, may be 
necessary. The long-term effects of expansion 
must be anticipated. 

Chambers of commerce traditionally are not 
organized to undertake ambitious development 
programs, althoughone or twoin New Mexico are 
making a start. Instead, a good many communi- 
ties in the United States, particularly towns with 
populations under 10,000, have established indus- 
trialdevelopment organizations with the funds and 
flexibility to do whatever is necessary in this 
specialized field. The record indicates that this 
kind of organization is feasible for small, unin- 
dustrialized communities. Yet New Mexico has 
only one, located in Alamogordo. 


NECESSARY INITIATIVE: PRIVATE BUSINESS 

Private business, as a potential beneficiary, 
also must accept its share of the responsibility. 
Research groups formed by public utilities to 
lead the way in the application of nuclear physics 
are a noteworthy example. One of the most ob- 
vious fields of opportunity, for which there is 
plenty of precedent elsewhere, is available to the 
banks of New Mexico through active participation 
both in economic research and promotion. 


New Mexico businessmen have been reluctant 
to encourage the establishment of development 
credit corporations, which serve to make equity 
capital available to new and expanding industries. 
Such corporations are now operating successfully 
in 10 states. Some bankers have expressed the 
view that development credit corporations are 
better adapted to the receding economies of the 
New England and southern areas and that they 
are not particularly well suited to the vigorous 
growth situation which exists in the Southwest. 

The Economic Development Commission is not 
designed to, should not, and cannot encroach upon 
responsibilities which belong to communities and 
business. Failure to meet these responsibilities 
has been a major hindrance to the effectiveness 
of the Commission. If it is true that businessmen 
and leaders have taken a "colonial attitude" to- 
ward economic development, then it is time they 
were disenchanted. 


IV. Recent Commission Policies 


Commission policies from November 1957 to 
January 1959 weretwofold, governed bythe over- 
riding purpose of building an effective economic 
development agency. They were formulated to 
counteract the damage done by the activities of 
a previous Commission, and to attain a non- 
partisan stature deserving the support of an in- 
formed public and legislature. To these ends, it 
was sought to avoid, above all, extremes in 
program emphasis, and to achieve a sensible 
balance between necessary fact-finding and prac- 
tical action. Ambitious, long-term projects were 
not attempted. Participation in controversial 
matters and activities was avoided. (This is one 
of the cardinal rules laid down by Hubley for 
immature agencies. ) 

As indicated earlier, a major effort was made 
to inform the public as. to the Commission's 
functions and activities. In its publications and 
releases, the association of the agency with the 
names of the chairman, members of the Com- 
mission, the director, or any other single person 
was deliberately suppressed. The principles of 
private enterprise and community responsibility 
were stressed. The desires of the Legislature 
were taken into account, and the closest possible 
liaison with the Governor and executive offices 
maintained. 

How these policies were applied may be seen 
in the 1958 annual report of the Commission, al- 
though it covers only the first half of the period, 
a part of which was necessarily occupied by ad- 
ministrative organization. 


V. Recommendations 


MORE FUNDS 

The conservative, even self-limiting, policies 
of the Commission serve their purposes as far 
as they go. Their success will depend ultimately 
upon recognition by the Legislature of the crucial 
need for stability and continuity, and public ap- 
preciation of the non-partisan nature of the 
agency's functions. Adequate funds must be 
provided not only to maintain established pro- 
grams, but also to support desirable expansion 
of activities, on some such sound basis as that 
recommended by the Hubley report, toward build- 
ing a truly effective program. 

Consideration should be given to the possibility 
of raising additional funds, perhaps for special 
projects, possibly for research or promotion, 
from private business. The Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission uses this method to 
supplement its legislative appropriation. The 
word supplement is significant, however; by 
no means should private funds be considered a 
substitute for state support, both for practical 
reasons and in the interests of a balanced state 
program. It is noteworthy that the Arkansas 
agency's appropriation, excluding supplementary 
funds from other sources, is substantially higher 
than New Mexico's. Whether or not the New 
Mexico agency ig authorized to accept private 
contributions--and investigation may show this to 
be infeasible--a more realistic legislative ap- 
propriation will be required. Authorization em- 
phatically should not be given unless adequate 
safeguards canbe established to prevent abuse or 
even the suggestion of abuse of public trust. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 

The writer concurs with the recommendation 
of the Hubley report that basic research projects 
which would contribute to the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission's functions be conducted by 
specialized agencies, preferable by New Mexico 
institutions of higher learning and where neces- 
sary by commercial research organizations. As 
long as these facilities are available, assumption 
of this subordinate function by the Commission 
itself would amount to wasteful duplication. As 
a matter of sound fiscal policy, provision should 
be made forthe allotment of special funds to indi- 
vidual projects, and an appropriate specialized 
institution or firm engaged for each project under 
conditions agreed upon in advance. Sustaining 
grants are not practical where funds are limited 
and the Legislature must be answered as to re- 
turns from appropriations. 


LEGISLATION 

Several measures are desirable to encourage 
business expansion and independent activities in 
the economic development field. The Commission 
in 1958 requested the Legislative Council to pre- 
pare legislation authorizing the organization of 
development credit corporations, the merits of 
which are described briefly above. The Council 
was also requested to review and recommend 
improvements in Chapter 234 of the 1955 Session 
Laws of New Mexico, Twenty-Second Legislature, 
the New Mexico Municipal Industrial Bond Law, 
and to prepare legislation authorizing small busi- 
ness investment companies to be operated under 
Public Law 85-699, the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. The latter would offer further 
opportunities to banks, building and loan associ- 
ations, investment companies, businessmen and 
other investors to encourage the development and 
expansion of small business by making equity 
capital available under certain circumstances. 
Its application at first would probably be pro bono 
publico, but might also offer such investors a 
capital gain opportunity in small, potentially pro- 
fitable companies. The final rules promulgated 
by the Small Business Administration for the ad- 
ministration of this act were published on Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. It is anticipated that 300 such small 
business investment companies will be licensed 
during 1959. 


MUNICIPAL PROGRAMS 

The lack of community initiative, which has 
been a major problem to the Commission in 
carrying out its functions, needs serious atten- 
tion. The possibility of authorizing municipal 
governments to engage in organized development 
activities should be investigated. The State of 
Massachusetts permits municipalities to act in 
this capacity, using public funds to the extent of 
one tenth of one per cent of assessed valuation 
(Laws of Massachusetts, 1954, Chapter 297). 


AGENCY STRUCTURE 
After the passage of four years, the writer 
finds that he is in agreement with Edgel as to the 
fundamental inefficiency of the commission form 
for an economic development agency. It should 
be eliminated, and the agency attached in some 
form directly tothe office ofthe Governor, Close 
_ cooperation and coordination with other executive 
departments is absolutely essential to the most 
limited functions of economic development, 
Tothis end, sevéral kinds of reorganization are 
possible, ranging from simple transfer of status 
tothe establishment of a major department which 
would incorporate the Commission's functions. 
There are many sound arguments, based on for- 
mal investigation and the experience of other 
states, to support major reform proposals. One 


plan, recommended by the 1952 report of the New 
Mexico State Reorganization Committee, would 
establish a major Department of Commerce, the 
two divisions of which would absorb the duties of 
the Commission and those of certain other agen- 
cies. It is a conservative plan for the economic 
consolidation of some related activities now per- 
formed by disparate parts of the government, It 
recommends some expansion of development 
functions toward coordination of conservation pro- 
grams andtentatively suggests the transfer of the 
State Tourist Bureau to the Department. Tourist 
promotion is, of course, a form of economic de- 
velopment, and any basic reform might provide 
for its consolidation with the major development 
agency. 

Another plan, which may more nearly meet 
conditions and problems obtaining in New Mexico, 
would be the absorption of the Commission's func- 
tions into a comprehensive state planning agency. 
The lack of sustained, long-term planning is 
increasingly serious as the State grows and its 
government becomes correspondingly large and 
complex. Coordination of all state activities re- 
lated to development would be an invaluable asset 
to the effectiveness of the many state agencies 
directly or indirectly concerned in this field, In 
its long-range planning such an agency would 
serve also to relate the rapid growth of the State 
to improved governmental operation. It should, 
accordingly, be responsible for the planning of 
state administrative organization. 


GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

Administrative reorganization is badly needed. 
At the request of the Governor, the Economic 
Development Commission undertook a preliminary 
study of this problem, starting on July 1, 1958. 
A member of the staff was sent to Minnesota and 
North Dakota to study the organization of those 
state governments, and several reports were 
made. In November all records andreports were 
turned over to the Legislative Finance Commit- 
tee, with the recommendation that further study 
be made of the Minnesota program and a com- 
prehensive reorganization plan drawn for New 
Mexico. This is not the place for a detailed re- 
port of this preliminary study, but it maybe noted 
that there are, at present, 87 state boards and 
commissions and 25 licensing boards and com- 
missions. 

The confusion, lack of direction, poor admin- 
istration, overlapping authority and lack of stand- 
ards among some of these myriad agencies ob- 
served by the writer during the past 13 months 
were shocking. At every turn the suggestion 
arose that private business could not possibly 
afford such inefficiency. Duplication of effort 
is commonplace. An elementary case in point, 


involving the Economic Development Commission, 
is the maintenance by the Department of Finance 
and Administration of a city planning specialist. 
This is a flagrant example of inefficient bu- 


reaucratic confusion of functions, and should be 
corrected, 


One of the finest and most satisfying experi- 
ences the writer had inhis government service 
was participation in the government intern pro- 
gram, conceived by Dr. Frederick C. Irion of the 
Department of Government of the University of 
New Mexico. Eight New Mexico college students, 
each assigned to a different department of the 
state government, began in-service training in 
June. All were extremely successful in their 
assignments, and atthe year's end four were still 
employed by state agencies. One of the interns, 
J.W. Keifer, Jr., was project supervisor of the 
Commission's state reorganization study and has 
been an invaluable staff member of the Commis- 


sion, first as an intern and later as a research 
associate, 


It is a pleasure to recommend the continuation 
of this program. 


VI. Summary 


The problems confronting the New Mexico Eco- 
nomic Development Commission, though formi- 
dable, are notinsoluble. The victim ofvacillating 
public policy, subjected to irresponsible political 
pressures, the Commission has been plagued by 
a lack of continuity. The informed disagree as 
to its program; the uninformed misunderstand it. 
If the agency is abolished now, past expenditures 
will have been squandered; if it is continued, and 
past abuses are not corrected, future expendi- 
tures will be wasteful. 


The Commission now has a valuable basis on 
which to build and deserves the support of the 
people of New Mexico. Given adequate funds and 
time to make its way forward, to gain in stability 
and stature, it will become the truly effective 


force so greatly needed by our dynamic, changing 
economy. 


BUILDING BOOM 


The valuation of total building permits issued 
during the first 10 months of this year surpassed 
comparable 1957 valuations in all but two of the 
16 New Mexico cities regularly reporting to the 
UNM Bureau of Business Research. Clovis led 
the construction parade with a percentage in- 
crease of 207. Las Cruces was next with a valu- 
ation gain of 131 per cent. 

Three other cities outran their 1957 January- 
October valuations by at least 50 per cent. They 
were Albuquerque with 96 per cent, Artesia with 
88, and Roswell with 58. The others with their 
increase rates were Gallup, 49 per cent; Clayton 
and Deming, 48; Las Vegas, 36; Tucumcari, 34; 
Alamogordo, 23; Portales, 20; Lordsburg, 4; and 
Raton, 1. Only Carlsbad and Santa Fe experi- 
enced drops in over-all construction valuation-- 
Carlsbad having a drop of 35 per cent and Santa 
Fe one of 1 per cent. 

The biggest gains registered among the three 
types of permits (residential, nonresidential, and 
“other") were one of 780 per cent in Deming's 
nonresidential building and one of 524 per cent in 
residential permits issued in Clovis. Five other 
cities had residential gains of over 100 per cent: 
Las Cruces, 159; Raton, 151; Roswell, 117; Lords- 
burg, 108; Albuquerque, 105. 


Four others gained as much as 60 per cent in 
residential valuations: Artesia, 91; Tucumcari, 
87; Clayton, 64; Alamogordo, 61. Remaining re- 
sidential increases were one of 44 per cent for 
Portales and one of 1 per cent for Santa Fe. De- 
clines in residential permits included these: 23 
per cent for Carlsbad, 19 per cent for Las Vegas, 
11 per cent for Gallup, and 1 percent for Deming. 

Three cities, in addition to Deming, had non- 
residential 10-month gains over last year of at 
least 100 per cent: Gallup, 182; Clayton, 157; 
Albuquerque, 127. Increases of at least 50 per 
cent were experienced by Artesia, 97, Las Cru- 
ces, 67, Clovis, 63, and Las Vegas, 52. 

Tucumcari's nonresidential permits were up in 
valuation 33 per cent, Lordsburg's were up 30 
per cent, and those in Portales rose 9. Drops 
occurred in Raton, down 75 percent; Alamogordo, 
down 51 per cent; Carlsbad, down 50; and Santa 
Fe, down 31. 

"Other" permits (for repairs, additions, etc.) 
were generally down. Only five cities registered 
gains: Raton with one of 54 per cent, Artesia 
with one of 45 per cent, Roswell with one of 35, 
Santa Fe with one of 34, and Clayton with one of 
15. Decreases were as large as that of 83 per 
cent in Las Cruces and that of 73 per cent in 
Lordsburg. 

The State's 10-month record compared with 
1957 data in this fashion: total permit valuation 
up 74 per cent, residential permits up 94 per 
cent, nonresidential permits up 68, and "other" 


Residential 


BUILDING-PERMIT VALUATIONS 
FOR SIXTEEN NEW MEXICO CITIES 
First 10 Months, 1957 and 1958 


Nonresidential 


Other Total 

City 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 

Alamorgordo $ 3,180,270 $ 5,124,710 $ 1,416,063 $ 699,300 $ 467,985 $ 407,313 $ 5,064,318 $ 6,231,323 
Albuquerque 18, 704, 106 38, 331,471 7,113, 693 16,124, 807 3, 837, 924 3,620, 544 29, 655, 723 58, 076, 822 
Artesia 627, 004 1,197,200 489,515 964,119 138,151 200, 847 1, 254, 670 2,362,166 
Carlsbad 1,330, 300 1,023,300 1, 278, 350 636, 200 560, 750 411,730 3,169,400 2,071,230 
Clayton 15,400 25, 200 3,500 9,000 19, 200 22,000 38,100 56, 200 
Clovis 406, 264 2,533,775 379,464 618, 798 293,137 157, 087 1,078, 865 3, 309, 660 
Deming 367,500 364,750 39,500 347,520 102, 000 40, 750 509, 000 753,020 
Gallup 828, 900 739,212 479, 978 1, 351, 560 229, 900 204, 522 1,538, 778 2,295, 294 
Las Cruces 1,908, 000 4,933,000 606, 000 1,015, 000 238, 000 40,000 2, 752, 000 6, 348, 000 
Las Vegas 134, 000 108, 500 544, 300 825, 000 21,850 15, 300 700, 150 948, 800 
Lordsburg 18,000 37,500 129, 300 168, 000 68, 000 18, 300 215, 300 223, 800 
Portales 244,175 351, 874 216,400 236, 700 51, 200 27,440 §11, 775 616,014 
Raton 54, 500 136, 700 122, 400 30, 500 21,122 32, 500 198, 022 199, 700 
Roswell 1,370,450 2,971,465 1, 048, 551 949, 081 411, 807 555, 504 2, 830, 808 4,476,050 
Santa Fe 1, 239, 986 1, 248, 453 605, 300 417,048 433,942 580, 723 2,279, 228 2, 246, 224 
Tucumcari 134, 550 251, 225 107, 888 144, 000 115, 385 82, 780 357, 823 478,005 
NEW MEXICO $30,563,405 $59,378,335 $14,580,202 $24,536,608 $7,010,353 $6,777,365 $52,153,960 $90,692,308 


Source: Bureau of Business Research, University of New Mexico 


permits down 3 per cent. 

Figures quoted in the Farmington Times and 
the Grants Beacon recently show that both those 
cities saw their construction records shattered 
this year. According to a Dec. 11 story in the 
Times, building permits in Farmington had at 
that time already reached atotalof $14.7 million, 
thereby topping 1957's total by about 48 per cent. 
Residential valuations had reached $9.5 million 
and business-construction figures stood at $2.4 
million. 

On Dec. 30 Grants Building Inspector Max 
Smallwas quoted as sayingthat permit valuations 
in that booming town totaled $8.7 million for the 
year, smashing all previous records. The in- 
crease over 1957 figures was one of nearly 700 
per cent. 


Construction experts anticipate that total con- 
tracts (including both residential and nonresi- 
dential and heavy engineering) across the nation 
in 1959 will show an increase over 1958 of about 
3 per cent. This seems at first a modest pre- 
diction, but it concerns contracts--and they have 
already experienced a sharp increase in 1958. 
In dollar volume, nonresidential contracts are 
expected to increase 5 per cent next year, resi- 
dential contracts to rise 1 per cent, total con- 
tracts to go up 3 per cent, and public-works and 
utilities contractsto increase 2 percent. If these 
predictions cometrue, 1959 willsee a newrecord 
in dollarvolume. Such a record would bethe 15th 
consecutive annual increase and the 12th such 
consecutive new high. 


--M.I.M. 


MORE ON POPULATION ESTIMATES 


Hard on the heels of the fall publication by the 
UNM Bureau of Business Research of its esti- 
mates of the 1958 population of New Mexico's 
counties came the announcement ‘by the United 
States Bureau of the Census that it had estimated 
the State's population at 842,000 persons--or 
87,000 fewer persons than the 929, 900 calculated 
by the UNM Bureau. With two such widely diver- 
gent estimates released almost simultaneously, 
the consumer of such statistics is likely to be- 
come confused and to ask whom to believe. 

Unfortunately, there is no real answer to that 
question. The consumer of statistics must use 
his own judgment. He should know, however, 


that the difference in the two estimates results 


primarily from different methods of interpreting 
the same basic data. 


Presumably, the two agencies receive their 
basic information from the same sources. That 
the results do not tally is due chiefly to a differ- 
ence in the way the two bureaus treat migration, 
a factor for which no direct measure is available. 


When we consider the births and deaths in New 
Mexico as reported by the state department of 
publichealth, it becomes apparent that the Census 
Bureau's estimates of our 1958 population im- 
plies that there has been a net migration of 2, 500 


10 


people OUT of the State. The UNM Bureau's es- 
timate, on the other hand, implies that there has 
been a net migration of 85,400 people INTO the 
State. 

Why the two bureaus should come up with such 
widely divergent interpretations of the same data 
is not clear, An explanation of how the UNM 
Bureau arrives at its estimates was presented in 
the October issue of NEW MEXICOBUSINESS. A 
generalized description of the methods used by 
the Census Bureau and applied to all states is 
given in its bulletin containing its population es- 
timates, Bulletin No. 189, Series P-25, Current 
Population Reports (10 cents a copy from the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C.). But 
the Census bulletin does not tell precisely how its 
estimate for New Mexico was secured, 


The estimates of the U.S. Census Bureau have 
usually been conservative, as evidenced by its 
estimates made in previous intercensal periods. 
Based upon straight-line interpolations between 
the actual counts made in census years (those 
ending in zero), the estimates made by the federal 
bureau proved later to have been too small for 
1928, 1938, and 1948. They were off 14,700 in 
1928, off 88,100 in 1938, and off 80,300 in 1948. 
Now, the estimate for 1958 is 87,200 smaller 
than that of the UNM Bureau. 


If history repeats itself in this matter, the 
Census Bureau's most recent estimate will a- 
mount only to a confirmation of the larger one 
made by the University agency. 


Average Indexes of Business Activity in New Mexico 
(Average Month 1947-49 = 100) i 
| Monthly Average Ten Months' Average i 
Per Cent + 
1956 1957 1957 1958 
Index of Business Activity 217.0 246.0 244.1 269.7 + ti i 
Sales of Retail Stores 189.5 207.9 205.4 213.3 + 4 i 
Apparel Stores 147.0 159.6 153.2 147.1 - 4 . 
Automotive Dealers 190.4 198.3 195.4 204.8 * 
j Subsistence Stores 179.6 195.3 194.3 203.7 + 5 I 
. Furniture and Appliance Stores 225.0 166.0 165.5 152.8 - 8 4 
| Building Materials Dealers 158.8 171.3 171.5 204.8 + 19 1 
| Other Retail Stores 206.3 252.6 248.8 254.9 ¢ 3 
i Sales of Amusement Establishments 140.8 148.1 153.2 176.8 +15 1 
+ Sales of Service Establishments 246.5 287.8 287.3 315.4 + 10 4 
1 Sales of Contractors 326.5 404.0 401.3 457.4 +4 ! 
| Sales of Wholesalers 137.2 157.1 157.2 173.9 + 11 | 
; Public Utilities' and Carriers' Sales 187.9 267.9 260.7 303.7 + 16 . 
1 Life Insurance Sales 421.3 539.9 519.6 588.0 + 13 ! 
Bank Debits 218.5 236.7 233.7 262.2 + 12 ! 
Bank Loans and Discounts 188.5 211.8 205.4 246.0 + 20 1 
Demand Deposits 158.0 158.8 156.9 166.6 + 6 i 
Time Deposits 242.5 267.6 265.8 297.3 + 12 : 
! Business Failure Liabilities 248.4 622.3 707.8 140.8 -.80 ! 
1 Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 148.8 158.4 157.5 163.5 > &€ 1 
j in Manufacturing 201.1 209.6 — 208.8 220.9 + 6 i 
° in Mining 145.0 153.1 153.8 130.6 - 15 ° 
1 in Transportation and Utilities 130.9 134.1 133.7 130.1 == ! 
i] in Trade 146.9 156.1 154.4 161.9 + § 1 
i in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 223.4 247.6 244.3 282.5 + 16 i 
. in Services and Miscellaneous 111.5 121,2 120.7 127.7 + 6 4 
! in Government 175.5 186.9 186.0 194.6 +5 | 
i in Contract Construction 123,0 135.3 134.7 154.8 + 15 i 
» Number of Insured Unemployed (actual figure) 2,692 3,476 3, 383 5, 496 + 62 4 
! Rate of Unemployment (as per cent of labor force) i; Vt 2.08 2.04 3.15 + 54 I 
1 Building Permits (total 16 cities) 200.7 214.6 206.9 359.8 + 74 ! 
i Residential 176.5 203.1 196.0 380.9 +94 
Nonresidential 242.0 234.0 214.9 361.7 + 68 . 
Other 235.4 231.8 247.6 239.4 - 8 ! 
! Petroleum Production 191.7 204.0 203.4 210.8 * 4 ! 
i Natural Gas Production 324.1 377.5 366.1 370.4 + 1 i 
+ Electric Power Production 220.9 246.0 243.6 276.4 + 13 e 
! Index of Total Metallics Production 106.2 94,2 97.6 59.2 - 39 1 
j Copper 117.2 103.3 104.5 83.3 - 20 | 
Lead 97.0 86.7 95.2 21.2 - 78 
! Zinc 91.4 81.2 87.5 26.1 -7 | 
i Potash Production 249.7 271.4 271.1 247.6 - 9 | 
| Index of All Farm Prices 81.7 92.8 92.2 104.5 +13 J 
Livestock Prices 81.1 93.7 92.6 113.5 + 23 1 
Crop Prices 90.2 97.7 98.4 89.6 - 9 . 
* Receipts from All Farm Marketings 109.4 104.4 96.2 123.2 + 28 ! 
| Livestock and Products 99.3 105.9 101.2 134.0 + 32 
i Crops 124.5 102.1 91.0 113.7 + 25 | 
j Source: Bureau of Business Research, University of New Mexico 
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1957 summary 
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Business Activity in 


New Mexico 


Per Cent Change 
October 1958 from 


INDEX 
October 1958 


October Year Earlier Sept. Oct. (Average Month 
1958 October 1957 1958 1957 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 264.8 257.1 - 2.8 * BG 264.8 
*Sales of Retail Stores (1, 000s) $101, 809 $105, 166 + 2.8 - 3.2 207.0 
Apparel Stores 3,310 3,055 + 6.8 + 8.3 167.1 
Automotive Dealers 24,565 25, 827 - 9.3 - 4.9 183.8 
Subsistence Stores 25, 647 23,179 +17.7 + 10.6 222.4 
Furniture and Appliance Stores 4,546 4,300 412.1 * 6.7 178.7 
Building Materials Dealers 11, 982 8,452 + 8.6 + 41.8 245.9 
Other Retail Stores 31,759 40, 353 - 0.6 - 21.3 217.0 
*Sales of Amusement Establishments (1, 000s) $ 1,360 $ 1,187 -40.6 + 14.6 152.7 
*Sales of Service Establishments (1, 000s) 12,587 12,041 + 7.8 + 4.5 325.6 
*Sales of Contractors (1, 000s) 26,974 31,420 -20.9 - 14.1 394.7 
*Sales of Wholesalers (1, 000s) 37,912 36,541 + 3.8 + 3.8 187.7 
*Public Utilities' and Carriers’ Sales (1, 000s) 12,677 13, 259 + 7.8 - 4.4 270.9 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) 21,309 19, 022 + 5.2 + 22.0 607.6 
*Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) $491, 728 $415, 797 +12.4 + 18.3 302, 82 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 46, 899 37,910 + %.a + 23.7 273. 6% 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 342, 282 308, 509 + $1 + 10.9 180, 7% 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 113, 637 97,305 + 0.7 + 16.8 317.3" 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s)» 19 42 -50.0 - 55.6 65.5 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 218, 700 213, 800 - 0.1 + 2.3 166.0 
in Manufacturing 21, 700 21,300 - 4.8 * 2.8 218.8 
in Mining 13, 200 17,500 -10.8 24.6 114.6 
in Transportation and Utilities 19, 500 20, 500 + 1.6 - 4.9 129.9 
in Trade 49, 300 47,100 - 1.0 + 2% 166.0 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 8,400 7,700 - 1.2 + 8.1 286.2 
in Services and Miscellaneous 28,700 27,000 + 2.9 * 6.3 133.7 
in Government 57, 500 55, 000 + 2.7 * 4.5 201.5 
in Contract Construction 20, 400 17, 700 - 1.0 + 15.3 161.4 
Number of Insured Unemployed 3,408 2,405 - 4.8 + 41.7 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 1.97 1,43 - 3.0 + 37.8 127.3 
*Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000s) $ 11,023 $ 3,706 +22.9 +197.4 437,42 
Residential 8,314 2,241 +19.3 +271.0 533, 34 
Nonresidential 2,000 964 +40.5 +107.5 294, 8° 
Other 709 501 +22.9 + 41.4 250. 6% 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 8,545 7,689 + 4.1 225.3 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 54, 865 66, 669 + 9.6 ~ 9 341.1 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 235, 207 220, 528 - 4.5 @.7 266.5 
Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 22.2 59.5 -64.1 - 62.7 22.2 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 3,960 6, 600 -64.5 - 40.0 37.5 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 34 500 -59.5 - 93.2 3.3 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) na 3,400 na na na 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 1,149 1,153 +10.5 - 0.3 287.0 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 110.7 96.2 + 1.9 + 36.1 110.7 
Index of Livestock Prices 120.1 98.0 + 3.2 + 22.6 120.1 
Index of Crop Prices 95.2 99.6 - 2.5 - 4.4 95.2 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) $ 61,042 $ 43,182 -21.9 + 41.3 135.8 
Livestock and Products 47,578 33,075 -37.3 + 43.8 147.7 
Crops 13,464 10,107 +19.8 + 33.3 105.3 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
November 1958 from November 1958 
November Year Earlier Oct, Nov. (Average Month 
1958 November 1957 1958 1957 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank Debits, 35 banks (1, 000s) $453, 291 $384, 752 - 6.5 +17.8 283.12 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 35 banks (1, 000s) 45,512 35, 333 - 2.2 +28.8 267. 62 
Demand Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000s) 353,521 308, 386 + 5.5 +14.6 190, 62 
Time Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000s) 113, 563 97, 866 + 0.8 +16.0 319. 84 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 222,400 213, 700 + 1.4 + 4.1 168.9 
Number of Insured Unemployed 3,279 3,602 - 3.8 - 9.0 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 1,82 2.07 - 1.6 -12.1 117.0 
Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000s) $ 6,301 $ 7,160 -42.8 -12.0 250. 0 
Residential 4,928 3,957 -40.7 424.5 316.1% 
Nonresidential 693 2,653 -65.3 -73.9 102. 2 
Other 680 550 - 4,2 +23.7 240. 2 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 106.9 95.2 - 3.4 +12.3 106.9 
Index of Livestock Prices 115.8 97.0 - 3.6 +19.4 115.8 
Index of Crop Prices 92.5 97.6 - 2.8 - 5.2 92.5 


*Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 


Although the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 
brhe figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 


na - not available 

Sources: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production; N.M. Bureau of Revenue 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N.M. Oil Conservation 


Commission 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
M 


Wage Workers and Ui 1 it: N.M. Empl 


Commission and U.S. Department of Labor 


ploy it Security 
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Electric Power Production: 


Farm Prices and Marketings: U.S. Agricultural Marketing 


Service 


Bank data (all series), Building Permits: 


Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U.S, Bureau of Mines 


Bureau of Business Research 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Business Failure Liabilities: 


Monthly Summary (Continued from Page 1) 


The October slackening in business was seen in 
reduced employment in all industrial groups ex- 
cept utilities, services, and government, with 
mining taking the largest cutbacks. Concurrent- 
ly, the volume of unemployment was smaller than 
September's, though still well above year-earlier 
low levels. 

A new year brings with it the urge to review 

the performance of the one just past; yet slow 
statistical reporting limits our data on 1958 
business to the first 10 months. (Delays in re- 
porting school-tax collections have held up our 
publication an additionalthree weeks.) To satisfy 
partially the desire for a year-end summary, a 
statistical review of the first 10 months is pre- 
sented on Page 11. 

Despite October's somewhat disappointing per- 
formance, preliminary indications afforded by 
10-month data are that business as a whole set 
new highs in 1958. The only major industry out 
of the continued boom was mining, and its weak- 
ness was due to sluggish performance by its 
metallics and potash segments. While the leader 
of the boom appeared to be the construction indus- 
try, most other industries shared in the general 
prosperity. 


RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


PER CENT CHANGE: October 1958 from October 1957 


MCKINLEY 


+15 


+19 


moaceo | New Mexico -3 


\ Los Alamos +43 


Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 
October 1958 
(add 1, 000s) Retail Stores Others 
Furniture & Building Amusement Service Wholesale 
County Apparel Aut ive _Subsist Appli Material Other Total Places Firms Sales 
— — — 
Bernalillo $1,516 $ 7,067 $ 7,900 $1,634 $4,850 $9,391 $ 32,358 $ 417 $ 4,634 $17, 390 
Catron 0 49 49 0 6 52 156 1 4 101 
Chaves 199 1,618 1,719 192 1,147 1,500 6,375 151 691 3, 166 
Colfax 57 410 438 21 126 314 1,366 22 170 347 
Curry 160 752 720 104 442 1,023 3,201 43 409 881 
De Baca tt) 94 71 4 15 81 265 1 18 23 
Dona Ana 153 1,410 1,147 155 543 1,118 4,526 74 527 1,202 
Eddy 191 1,102 1,281 236 403 1,528 4,741 56 651 1,270 
Grant 29 341 430 29 73 384 1, 286 23 133 344 
Guadalupe 13 227 242 (a) 18 168 668 (a) 9 66 
Harding 0 74 7 1 80 162 2 5 34 
Hidalgo 6 255 101 1 36 132 531 6 18 204 
Lea 199 2,014 1,622 328 394 2,864 7,421 92 795 1,650 
Lincoln 6 124 202 5 121 254 712 13 48 58 
Los Alamos 20 335 364 8 21 184 932 19 97 89 
Luna 26 236 214 53 178 187 894 14 83 333 
McKinley 70 948 762 72 276 1,134 3, 262 24 267 1,395 
Mora 3 46 17 13 (a) 69 148 2 3 7 
Otero 99 705 984 125 341 712 2,966 46 522 364 
Quay 41 552 427 19 93 307 1,439 23 91 711 
Rio Arriba 16 327 290 28 68 413 1,142 2 64 134 
Roosevelt 63 373 365 81 145 281 1,308 21 168 281 
Sandoval 1 19 88 1 (a) 91 200 LY) 13 61 
San Juan 99 1,794 1,600 135 1,228 2,723 7,579 134 791 1, 408 
San Miguel 16 298 364 57 70 369 1,174 28 104 498 
Santa Fe 193 991 1,281 156 452 1,438 4,511 44 881 1,503 
Sierra 2 133 211 17 31 123 517 9 48 62 
Socorro 6 211 183 1 37 144 582 3 45 114 
Taos 13 212 230 53 27 237 772 10 80 87 
Torrance 1 185 110 8 33 149 486 1 15 32 
Union 27 219 225 7 62 184 724 8 50 49 
Valencia 42 601 810 48 396 873 2,770 17 226 283 
Unallocated 43 843 1,193 955 349 3,252 6,635 53 927 3,765 
Total $3,310 $24,565 $25, 647 $4,546 $11,982 $31,759 $101, 809 $1, 360 $12, 587 $37,912 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 15 


CHART-OF-THE-MONTH 


New Mexico’s rate of increase in... 
TOTAL ASSETS of all banks, 1946-57, 


Texas 


United States 


Colorado 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 


was almost DOUBLE the National Rate... 
and was SECOND HIGHEST in this area. 
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